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THE CURCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 

and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
s to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


Che Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Miturr, C. Otps, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. es. 3 Superintendents. 


Cravats ¢ Satin Spring Cravats. of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
gMrs. A. C. Sears, Supermtendent. 
Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hats, Miller. 
fresh Tomatoes-=Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 


Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
, Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLIGA TIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. my 

BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onempa Association. Price 124 cts. 

=== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
efa Frere Dairy Revicrovus Press, as the comple- 
ment a 1d consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 


Reprint from the Perfectionist, April 1844. 
A Christian Nation. 

A writer in the Oberlin Evangelist 
says in a late article : 

‘ Were we asked what is the greatest 
blessing which could be conferred upon 
our country at the present time, we might 
hesitate what to finally fix upon, but one 
of the first things which would come in- 
to our minds would be this—a thorough, 
decided, unswerving, CHRISTIAN POLITI- 
CIAN, of commanding abilities. This is 
just now one of our greatest national 
wants.’ 


In the place of this sentiment we pro- 
pose the following: ‘ Were we asked 
what is the greatest blessing which could 
be conferred upon mankind at the pres- 
ent time, we should not hesitate to ans- 
wer—a thorough, decided unswerving, 
CuristiAN Nation, of commanding 
strength. This is just now one of the 
world’s greatest wants.’ 

We will take the liberty to offer a few 
suggestions pointing towards the supply 
of this demand, or at Jeast showing that 
such a consummation is not altogether 
impracticable and chimerical. 

Supposing that the American Union 
were dissolved, and that the States were 
independent of each other, as they were 
at the beginning, and supposing that 
the mass of the people in any State 
were believers in the Bible, and were 
disposed to institute a genuine Christian 
government, we see no more intrinsic 
difficulty or just objection in the way of 
such a project, than there is in the way 
of an individual’s becoming an avowed 
Christian. 

The change proposed would not direct- 
ly affect the general statutory regulations 
of the State at all, if (as we presume) 
there is nothing palpably immoral in 
those regulations. A man of good moral 
character, in becoming religious, has no 
occasion to make any violent changes in 
the details of his outward conduct. An 
individual State can resume to itself, or 
transfer from one national government to 
another, its general sovereignty, without 
disturbing the course of its internal ad- 
ministration. This was done in the 
Revolution, and in the subsequent nation- 
al changes. The States passed from Brit- 
ish dominion into the Confederation, and 
from that into the Union, without any 
material alterations of their individual 
organizations and economy. This is a 
great advantage which our combination 
of State and national governments gives 
us in case of Revolution. And this ad- 
vantage would be as available in trans- 
ferring the sovereignty of the States from 
the Union to the kingdom of heaven, as 
it would be in a transfer from one human 
confederacy to another. 

The thing to be done would be simply 
a public bona fide surrender of the gener- 
al sovereignty of the State to Jesus 
Christ. This surrender might be made 
by a change of the Constitution. The 
necessary modifications would be—l,a 
permanent refusal of annexation to any 
merely human government ; 2, a decla- 
ration of subjection to Jesus Christ, and 





theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thovsan dollars. 


of annexation to his empire; 3, an 





adoption of the Bible asa book of con- 
stitutional authority, and of its ascer- 
tained principles as the supreme law of 
the land. This would be a confession ot 
Christ before men; and although, in 
process of time, as discovery of the will 
of God, and of the principles of the Bible 
should advance, other kindred changes of 
organization and practice would doubt- 
less ensue, yet this confession alone, if 
made in good faith, would be sufficient 
as a primary treaty of annexation to the 
kingdom of heaven. The standing offer 
of Christ to candidates for admission to 
the Union of which he is president, is— 
‘He that confesseth me before men, him 
will I confess before my Father which is 
in heaven ;’ and this offer is as available 
to nations as to individuals. 

Such a profession of religion would 
not interfere with the rights of the 
various sects into which the mass of 
believers in the Bible are at present di- 
vided. They might all acknowledge al- 
legiance to a constitution having the 
Bible for its basis, however they might 
differ in regard to the interpretation of 
the Bible ; just as the various political 
parties submit to the Constitution of the 
United States, though they hold many 
different constructions of that instrument: 
Free discussion, advancing intelligence, 
and the power of the Spirit of truth, 
might safely be relied on as the means 
of gradually ascertaining to the satisfac- 
tion of al parties, the true principles of 
the Bible, and of bringing about ulti- 
mately, entire unity of sentiment. 

We need not dwell on the interna 
benefits which would accrue to any State 
which should thus annex itself to the 
empire of Jesus Christ. Itis sufficient 
to suggest that whatever moral and spir- 
itual advantages a private individual 
gains by submitting himself to God, con- 
fessing Christ before men, and adopting 
the Bible as the counselor of his soul, the 
very same advantages any nation would 
gain by doing the same thing. 

But what would be the eaternal ad- 
vantages ? Would such an annexation 
secure, or in any way promote, the pros- 
perity and defense of the State that 
should venture upon it ? Every one’s 
judgment on this question will be de- 
termined by the degree of faith which 
he has in the reality and power of the 
invisible kingdom with which the treaty 
of union is to be made. For ourselves, 
believing as we do that ‘all power in 
heaven and on earth’ was given to Jesus 
Christ at his resurrection; that he 
overcame, in both worlds, during the 
apostolic age, the central dynasties which 
opposed his ascendency ; that he actu- 
ally entered upon his office, as supreme 
governor of the human race, visible and 
invisible, at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; that he subsequently prostrated 
the Roman Empire, and made an end 
of the series of Gentile universal mon- 
archies ; that he has since ruled and 
still rules the nations (though they 
know it not) ‘with a rod of iron,’ dash- 
ing them in pieces when they stand in 
his way, and guiding their counsels, 


when he can make them his instruments 
in gathering the world around his 
throne ;—believing, therefore, that his 
kingdom is firmly established, and in its 
course of eighteen hundred years has 
accumulated incalculable power and in- 
fluence, even in this world, we judge 
that any State which should negotiate a 
bona fide treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with that kingdom, would put 
itself in the way to attain the highest 
possible degree of security and prosperi- 
ty. 

The unseen power which on the one 
hand evolved the religious Reformation 
in Germany and sent it through the 
world, and on the other\brought on the 
political revolution in England, this 
country, and France, is evidently con- 
verging its operations to one object, viz., 
the establishment of an empire in which 
liberty and theocracy shall be one. That 
power is Jesus Christ. That empire is 
the kingdom of heaven, The State or 
nation that shall first apprehend and 
openly accede to the policy of Jesus 
Christ, by formally as well as heartily 
annexing itself to his kingdom, will 
thereby throw itself into the very focus 
of his affections, On its experiment the 
success of his great enterprise will be 
staked. The whole current of his Provi- 
dence will be in its favor; and he that 
led Israe] out of Egypt, may surely be 
trusted asa national guide and defend- 
er. 





The Circulation of Life. 

If an iron bar is heated at one end, in 
a furnace, the tendency is for the heat 
to distribute itself through the whole 
length of the bar. No matter how long 
it may be or what may be the situation 
of the further end—there is the same 
steady transmission of heat, and the 
same tendency to equilibrium. If the 
fire is removed while one end of the rod 
is red hot and the other quite cool, the 
heat soon equalizes itself through the 
whole length, and both ends grow cold 
together. This results from the unity 
and intimate compaction of particles in 
the iron. 

We conceive of believers here, as form- 
ing the cool end of the rod that termin- 
ates at the other end in the white heat 
of heaven. We are as though immersed 
for the present, in snow and water ; but 
the other end is in a furnace, and there 
is a steady inevitable flow of heat, not 
thro’ the external elements, but through 
the interior unity, that is gradually soft- 
ening the surrounding cold. All our 
trials and tribulations are only a sign 
that we are giving out heat. They do 
not come from our inward relations, but 
from our outward ; and we may comfort 
ourselves with the idea that they do not 
check at all the central transit of heat 
from the furnace, and that what we lose, 
others around us gain. This rod may 
be conceived of as embracing all who 
will be saved, extending even through 
Hades. Above us the resurrection end 
touches the central fire of God—we in 
the middle are more or Jess surrounded © 





with cold,—and there is an end below - 
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us that is perhaps immersed in water. 
But the same interior unity extends 
from one end to the other ; and we must 
be willing not only to receive heat from 
those before us, but also to transmit it 
to those beyond. And this involves, 
more or less, the suffering that we expe- 
rience. It is a warfare through the 
whole length of the rod, of heat against 
the surrounding cold and obstruction. 
Every drop of water and clog of ice along 
the whole line must be evaporated before 
we can have peace. We are assured 
that the heat is prevailing: that by the 
inevitable law of nature and of grace, it 
will bring up the whole rod to the white- 
ness of heaven’s love and life, 

The only question in regard to oyer- 
coming the form of death, is in relation to 
the state of heat in the rod. It is evi- 
dent that in no case can believers really 
die ; i. e., they cannot be separated from 
this transmission of vital influence. The 
most they can do is to change their place 
from this world, to perhaps a colder situ- 
ation in Hades. But it is also evident, 
that sooner or later the equilibrium of 
life will so far overcome the opposition of 
evil, as to bring all believers up to the 
standard of the resurrection—i. e., the 
form of death will cease, and Hades it- 
self glow with immortality. Has the cir- 
culation and influence of heat advanced 
far enough into the bar to warrant that 
expectation now? We think it has: 
it is progressing mightily, heat reacts on 
heat. The immortals seem near; and 
death’s obstructions are melting away. 
The times and seasons are with God ; 
but his purpose is sure to swallow up 
death in victory. 

In the light of the illustration we have 
given, may be seen the advantages of the 
confession of Christ. All direction o1 
the attention toward Christ and the 
heavenly church, while it is obeying the 
warm attraction that we have received, is 
also opening the pores (to speak metalli- 
cally)for more, The vital spirit of 
xeaven circulates through, and takes pos- 
session of us bya belief and confession of 
Christ. 





‘Charity thinketh no Evil.’ 

There is nothing in our experience 
that it behoves us more to learn than 
this ; not to let our attention be taken 
by evil, in any shape. If we needs must 
‘vok at evil, when it obtrudes itself upon 
us, that we may criticise and expel it, 
never let it take our attention off from 
(rod, and the world of good. If it can 
do that, it will conquer ; and our surest 
road to victory is this indirect one of 
turning to Him who is mightier than we. 
And He that broke the power of evil for 
us, himself set us the example. Mighty 
+o rebuke evil he was, when it came in 
his way. ‘Get thee behind me, Satan !’ 
‘Get out of my sight,’ was the language 
of his spirit toward it. But his eye never 
dwelt on evil. It is evident from the 
tone of all his talk, that his soul was 
with his Father, and his thoughts on the 
glory and holiness of the heavenly king- 
dom which he was introducing, and not 
on the evil that opposed it. His atten- 


tion to evil was only incidental and ex- 
eeptional, while his attention to love and 
righteousness was continuous and ‘un- 
changing. 

Aud thou, O man of God, when thou 


because of evil doers,’ but shut thine 
eyes, and look within, Attempt not to 
fight with the evil of the great city—it 
is too mighty for thee—that combat is for 
God alone; but ‘come out of her my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins.’ Enough for thee are the princi- 
palities that war within thee, and even 
there thou hadst best shut thy eyes and 
trust to thy Savior ! 

‘ Who among us shall dwell with the 
devouring fire? Who among us shall 
dwell with everlasting burnings? He 
that walketh righteously, and speaketh 
uprightly : he that despiseth the gain of 
oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his 
eyes from seeing evil.’ There is no part 
of the work of salvation that is so much 
in our own power as this of the direction 
of our attention. If we see evil in a 
brother, we have the authority of Christ 
to go and tell him his fault ; but that is 
no reason why we should dwell upon it 
to the extent of ‘thinking evil’ of him. 
No more of faults in ourselves. ‘Why 
should we condemn ourselves when God 
does not condemn us? Whatever things 
are lovely and pure, ir ourselves, in others, 
or in the world around us, let us think 
on these things, and the God of peace 
shall be with us.—E. H. D. 

Wallingford Commune. 
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Disorganization of Society--What it Indicates, 
Look whichever way we will in the political, 
moral, religious, or social world, and we sce evi- 
dences of disorganization going on that are too 
positive to be doubted, and too plainly important 
to be disregarded by reflecting minds. We may 
take the state of things in our own country as 
an illustration of what is going on in political 
patters, toa greater or less extent, in all civilized 
countries. And we may as well remark here, 
what is worthy of note, though it is somewhat 
interruptive of our chain of thought, that the 
process of disorganization in any country, corres- 
ponds very closely in extent to the degree of 
education and elevation of the masses. Here in 
the United States the power of party is near- 
ly destroyed. We well remember the difficul- 
ties, and dangers even, of an independent course 
in politics, but a few years since. Then the force 
of party opinion was such, that it was very gen- 
erally regarded as a disreputable thing, if not 
almost sacrilegious, to vote otherwise than as one’s 
party voted. Now, however, it is otherwise.— 
The violent political struggles and party conflicts 
of late years, have served to break the spell of 
this power, and it is easy t» do as one chooses, 
and vote as one likes, No man now cuan fully 
command the votes of his party by the mere 
force of party organization, but he must represent 
some idea, or be pledged to carry out some favo- 
rite measure in order to secure support. More- 
over the whole political machinery of our govern- 
ment is getting to be regarded by many with in- 
difference, if not with positive dislike; and the 
disruption of parties seems likely to be followed 
ere long by a dissolution of the Union, resulting 
perhups in the resolution of society into its 
primitive state, m which every man may ‘do that 
which is right in his own eyes.’ 

Tn the moral] world the process of disorganiza- 
tion is equally real and rapid as that in the politi- 
cal world, though perhaps less apparent. “A 
marked indication of this fact may be seen in the 
increasing disrespect there is among men generally 
for law. This may be owing in part to its mal- 
administration and perversion to party and sin- 
ister purposes, but more probably arises from a 
deepening conviction of its inutility and inade- 
quacy to repress and prevent crime. ‘The better 
part of the population need no law, and the evil 
disposed are so keen and intelligent that they can 
find ways and means to evade any law, however 
wise in its provisions and severe in its penalties, 





walkest in the world, ‘fret not thyself 


Hence the occasions for vigilance committees and 


lynch-lawjadministration. This-wide spread law- 
lessness is the natural outgrowth of the disor- 
ganized state of things we have described. It is 
a sure indication of the inefficiency of law in 
accomplishing its ends, and may sometime serve 
as an inducement to seek froma Higher Source 
power to control evil men. 

In the religious world the state of things is 
very similar to that in the moral and political 
world. Within the last few years the agitations 
connected with the Abolition, Temperance, Wo- 
man’s Rights, and other reforms, have not only 
rent assunder the great church organizations of 
the North and South, and other religious combina- 
tions; but have sown broadcast the seeds of dis- 
cord and disunion in individual churches. The 
anathemas of ministers and the thunders of ex- 
communication, have lost the power they once had 
over the minds of men, and they are more free 
to think and believe as they choose. More re- 
cently still, Spiritualism has come in as a disor- 
ganizing element in the churches, and has already 
upset the religious beliefs of many. Indeed, it 
bids fair to break in largely upon adhesion to old 
forms, and set things afloat in the religious 
world. 

The same distyrbing force 1s at work in the 
social sphere, as in the others named. The sanc- 
tity of marriage is greatly diminished, and li- 
centiousness is fearfully on the increase. The 
Woman’s Rights and Free Love movements of the 
times indicate with certainty that the restraints 
of that old feudal institution are being thrown 
off; and sensible minds are casting about for 
something more effectual than marriage to control 
the passions, and regulate the social affinities of 
men, 

We have thus passed in review the general as- 
pect of things at the present time. What are we to 
make of it? We have seen that the foundations 
of the present forms of society are fast becoming 
broken up, and its safeguards destroyed ; and 
that consequent thereupon disorder and anarchy 
are everywhere prevailing. Truly if such a state 
of things were to remain, it would be alarming 
enough. No doubt but the conservative portion 
of the public look upon these developments as 
only portentous of evil; and we are free to con- 
fess that did we view them from the same stand- 
point, we should sympathize with their fears. Our 
position however, is different ; and we cannot but 
regard them as auguries of good instead of evil, 
Christ must ‘ break in pieces and bruise the 
nations of the earth,’ and ‘ put down all authority 
and rule,’ before he can reign without a rival; 
and we regard the process of disorgamzation that 
is going on, as very satisfactory evidence that 
Christ is putting down all rule and authority, and 
paving the way for the establishment of his king- 
dom in this world. The foreshadowing influences 
of the coming kingdom of God, are felt by men 
in all their interests, and these influences must 
work an entire revolution in the present order of 
things—there is no escape from it—and persons 
may as well make up their minds to this effect 
first as last. The fact is, men are becoming so 
enlightened that they see the inapplicability of 
old forms and institutions to the demands and 
exigencies of the times; and they are beginning 
to feel the need of new forms of society and new 
institutions more in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. Let us then thank God for the work of 
destruction as the harbinger of a better state of 
things, and keep awake to changes in future. 

A. W. C. 





Logical Deductions. 

“The conception of a solitary being, with all 
the social powers and sympathies of the human 
mind infinitely enlarged, and yet without any 
sympathizing mind to match and meet them, in- 
volves the highest idea of unfitness and imperfec- 
tion conceivable. Thus it is that past experience 
of the nature of mind, leads to the inferenee that 
no mind has existed from all eternity in solitude, 
but that there is more than one eternal, uncreated 
mind, and that all their powers of enjoyment 
from giving and receiving happiness in social re- 
lations have been in exercise from eternal ages.— 
This is the just and natural deduction of reason 
and experience, as truly as the deduction that there 
is at least one eternal First Cause.”—‘ Common 
Sense Applied to Religion,’ by C. E. Beecher. 

True; but why not carry the argument further ? 
If it is the just and natural deduction of reason 
and experience, that more than one eternal, un- 
created mind exists, and that all their powers of 
enjoyment and sympathy have been in exercise 
froin eternal ages, then equally just and natural is 
the deduction that the Godhead is a duahty— 
male and female. The exercise of social powers 
and sympathies in their highest perfection de- 
mands the existence of male and female clements. 
It is thus in, human. society; and, as man was 





made in the image of God—male and female, Gen. 





1: 27—the natural deduction is that it is thus in 
the uncreated original. 

Moreover the argument necessarily extends 
still further and applies to al] life. All visible 
life is male and female, and the deduction that 
analogy, reason and all the instincts of the human 
mind demand is, that invisible life is likewise 
male and female. We naturally conceive of the 
angels as sexual beings with all sexual powers and 
capacities, and succeptible to the joy and glory of 
social communion. The same is true of our in- 
stinctive conceptions of the glorified church in 
heaven. There van hardly be anything more re- 
pugnant to reason; and the constitution of the 
human mind and life, than the idea that men and 
women are unsexed in the resurrection.—rt. L. P. 





A Word with our Subscribers. 

The Circular is Free. We gladly send it to 
all who desire it, irrespective of any money-re- 
turn. Our labors are well rewarded by the oc- 
casional testimonies we receive, that the paper is 
a means of edification and spiritual growth to a 
few houest hearts in this ‘naughty world.’ Yet, 
while this statement remains true, we trust our 
subscribers will not consider it out of place for the 
publishers of the Circular to occasionally ‘make 
our wants known’—leaving them perfectly free to 
send us‘ material aid,’ or not, as they may choose, 
or their means may dictate ; but whoever sends us 
‘aid,’ let him do it willingly. 

== Our yearly supply of paper is nearly ex- 
hausted ; and we are anxious to secure stock for 
another year. This will be done by our own 
means, if not otherwise accomplished ; but in the 
present ‘tight times’ our income is more than 
usually limited ; and any ‘love-tokens’ that our 
outside friends may send us for the above object, 
will be thankfully received. 


LATEST NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

News from Europe has been received since our 
last issue by the Steamers Canada, North Star and 
Adriatic. Financial failures continue to be re- 
ported. Parliament was opened on the 3d inst, 
by the Queen in person. The launching of the 
Leviathan was slowly progressing. The vessel 
has been gradually moved between forty and fifty 
feet toward the water. Some criticism of blun- 
ders on the part of the engineers who control the 
launching of the vessel is given. She is already 
in five feet of water, but will have to move 107 
feet further before she will be afloat. More fight- 
ing in India is reported. Gen. Havelock is still 
at Lucknow, and is reported to be surrounded by 
large numbers of the enemy. Measures are being 
taken to relieve him.——The completion of the 
lines of the Mediterranean Telegraph Company 
had been effected by the successful laying of the 
cable between Malta and Corfu. 

KANSAS. 

Robert J. Walker, late Governor of Kansas 
has resigned his office. His chief reason for this 
step is the disagreement between himself and, 
President Buchanan in regard to the Lecompton 
Constitution, so called. The President favors the 
pro-slavery party who framed that Constituticn 
at the late Lecompton Convention, and who wish 
to impose it on Kansas as the Constitution of 
their futuve State, without submitting it to the 
people tor their acceptance or rejection; whereas 
Gov. Walker has repeatedly pledged himself to 
the people of Kansas, that he would do ail in his 
power to secure the submission of any Constitu- 
tion that should be framed for them, to their 
free vote for ratification or rejection. Mr. Walk- 
er, in his letter of resignation addressed to the 
Secretary of State, sets forth at length the rea- 
sons for his course, and the party character of the 
Lecompton Convention. He says, that by the 
Territorial law under which the Convention was 
assembled, thirty-four organized counties were 
named as the election districts for delegates to 
the Convention. The law required that in all of 
these counties a census should be taken, also the 
voters registered, and when this was completed 
the delegates to the Convention should be appor- 
tioned accordingly. But he adds, ‘ In nineteen 
of these counties there was no census, and there- 
fore there could be no such apportionment there 
of delegates upon such census. And in fifteen of 
these counties there was no registry of voters.— 
These fifteen counties, cluding many of the old- 
est organized counties ot the Territury, were en- 
urely disfranchised, and did not give (by no fault 
of their own) aud could not give a solitary vote 
for the delegates of thy Convention... .Surely, 
then, it cannot be said that such a Convention, 
chosen by scarcely more than one tenth of the 
present voters of Kansas, represented the people 
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of that Territory, and could rightly impose a con- 
stitution upon them without their consent. ‘I state 
it »s a fact, based on a long and intimate associa- 
tion with the people of Kansas, that an over- 
whelming majority of that people are opposed to 
that instrument, and my letters state that but 
one out of twenty of the press of Kansas sustain 
it. Gov. Walker expresses his firm conviction 
that if the attempt to force this constitution on 
the people of Kansas shall be persisted in by the 
administration, civil war will be the result. 

...-The new Hall of Representatives at Wash- 
ington was occupied by the members for the first 
time on Wednesday the 16th inst. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the North American writes 
as follows, in reference to the new Hall ; ‘ What- 
ever may be the acoustic advantages of this hall, 
which are understood to have been most regarded 
in the architectural construction, it is cer tain 
that the general tone and presence are far less 
imposing than in the old hall. There is an ab- 
sence of that grand simplicity and dignity which 
contributed so much to the impression of the 
other, while the excessive frescoed embellish- 
ments of the ceilings and panels give it the air of 
an opera house, decorated with less regard to 
expense than to taste. The eye is oppressed with 
a sense of over-wrought effects, in which the pre- 
dominating effort seems to have been outlay of 
the greatest amount of labor without correpund- 
ing advantage, and a profusion of colors and gild- 
ing without much consideration of fitness or har- 
mony. Compared with the area of the hall, the 
ceiling appears disproportionately low, and the 
galleries on the four sides do not relieve this 
striking coutrast. 

..--The U. S. Consul at Punta Arenas, Nica- 
ragua, writes to the State Department, under the 
date ot Nov. 30, six days after Walker’s arrival, 
that the filibusters were living in houses rented 
from the Indians at that place; that Walker had 
formally proclaimed himself President of Nicara- 
gua, and that he was waiting before pushing into 
the inte: ior, for reinforcements in men and mu- 
uitions of war which he was daily expecting. 
The Consul further informs the Department of 
State, that the mass of the people of Nicaragua 
are opposed te the expedition.—Circular instruc- 
tions have been sent to the collectors and district 
attorneys of Galveston, New Orleans and Mobile, 
to use every exertion to prevent the departure 
from either of these ports, of men or munitions of 
war for Walker. Instructions have also been 
issued from the Navy Department to Commodore 
Paulding, to frustrate Walker’s object, which 
seems now to be toadvance up the river Colo- 
rado into the interior of Nicaragua. 

...-Accounts from St Paul, Minnesota, of the 
5th inst., state that in that place the mercury 
had marked 22 degrees below Zero, and there 
had been good sleighing for a fortnight. It is 
added that the Mississippi was only ‘ navigable 
on skates.’(!) 

...-Iranistan, the country residence of P. T. 
Barnum, at Bridgeport, Conn., was burned to the 
ground on the night of the 17th inst. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Dec. 16.—Our Indian reighbors 
on the hill east of us, including in their number, 
the Crisjohns, (this name should be Christian, 
we suppose,) and others of the Oneida sing- 
ers, somewhat known abroad, have sometimes 
invited the Community to visit them with music. 
To gratify their wishes and reciprocate similar 
favors generously bestowed on us, a late renewal 
of the invitation was accepted, and a party of our 
musicians went over by appointment this evening 
and sang them some songs. The concert was in ® 
kind of meeting-house and school-house combin- 
ed—honored be the place, as a focus of Christian 
light to the little settlement. Its walls were 
hung with maps, and lettered with ‘ many a holy 
text’ to teach the simple Indian the way of life. 
The present occasion was intended partly asa 
benefit to the school-children who were present 
with their teacher, and led off in the evening’s 
performarces. The teacher, a young woman of 
engaging appearance and manners, proposed they 
should have a short spelling school before the 
tatisic. So, two of the Indian girls chose sides. 
'Lhey first called out several of their own school- 
mates, and then filled up their seats with pale- 
faced boys and girls from a neighboring school- 
‘he democratic courtesy with which the latter took 
their places with the others was quite pleasing— 
even their teacher cid not refuse the ‘do come,’ 
of one of these girls atthe head. After they had 
spelled some time without mista\e, the lady re- 
quested them all to rise, with the understanding 


She then began to try them with harder words, 
and as she advanced, one after another dropped on 
their seat, till at length all were spelled down— 
by whom do you suppose? not. by the school- 
teacher that was called out, but by a little Indian 
girl seven or eight years old—a little yellow face, 
demure and downcast, her black hair bound in a 
handkerchief. She tripped at last, herself, on 
salmon—but spelled many such words as biscuit, 
guitar, apropos, &c., without hesitation. Her 
native tongue has nevera syllable, we believe, 
with more then two letters—ya, wa, ha, da, ta, 
sa, and so on—so that this English spelling ap- 
peared the more remarkable. While the others 
took their humiliation becomingly, she bore her 
honors no less so—not seeming to know she had 
astonished us at all. After this exercise, our 
‘Chibiabos’ (he makes us think of Iiawatha’s 
friend,) said afew words complimentary, apol- 
ogetically, &c., and then arranging his company, 
proceeded with his songs. The Indian face 1s 
grave and stolid in its common expression, bat it 
is capable of relaxing into the broadest, jolliest of 
laughs, and this relaxed state of the features de- 
noted thc pleasure of our audience to-night. The 
Bird Carol, in which there is a whistling chorus, 
amused them particularly. ‘l'wo or three squaws 
on the seat behind us hugging babies under their 
blankets—little lumps that hardly seemed to have 
a separate existence—shook with their heads on 
their breasts ina dissolving kind of laughter a 
long time after the whistle was over. Our singers 
performed several pieces, and then the Indians 
sang a Methodist song in their own language. 
They were disposed to excuse themselves, on the 
plea that their best base voice was away. Indeed, 
their number has been broken lately by the loss 
entirely of one of their best singers, the elder 
Crisjohn, who has gone that ‘long and distant 
journey,’ 
** To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter ;” 

leaving many regrets. ‘Travelers on the Central 
Railroad in this region may have admired a young 
squaw of quite magnificent mien and feature, 
selling bead-work on the cars. She is Chrisjohn’s 
mourner. We noticed the saddened countenance 
of the Indian widow among our friends this eve- 
ning. The voices of the squaws are wonderful 
for power and height. Though less than half in 
number, the Indian singers outsang ours in fullness 
of sound. The rudeness of their music renders 
it not altogether pleasing, and yet there is great 
satisfaction (you feel it in your breast) in their 
display of vocal strength. We wonder, almost, 
that some theatrical manager does not take an 
Indian girl and train her voice to see what could 
be made of it. If it were possible to give it the 
sweetness and expression of high cultivation, its 
extraordinary compass and strength would make 
it superb. They gave us three songs to ten or 
twelve from us, and we parted at a seasonable 
hour with mutual expressions of pleasure and 
obligation. 

Friday Evening, 18.—Conversation about of- 
fering praise. Praise is called the ‘fruit of the 
lips?” It is that for which the lips were formed, 
and it is one of the employments of heaven. A 
spirit of praise always makes a good meeting. 
Our meetings were spoken of with thankfulness, 
God blesses us in our collective capacity. He 
meets us when we assemble together-—often 
when he seems to hide himself from our indi- 
vidual approach, he is found in our meetings. He 
cherishes us as a church. Asa church he gives 
us faith and victory. Persons in trouble with 
their passions and weaknesses may fail to get 
the help they want by private importunity, but 
they will get it by union with the church.— 
Many said that this accorded with their experi- 
ence. Their Pilgrim’s pack fell off in the meet- 
ings oftener than any where else—when they 
were confessing their identity with the body. 
They would get discouraged almost with their 
individual wrestlings, but find it easy to conquer 
in fellowship with. the commumity spirit. Some 
remarks were made on the subject of revivals. 
We are not subject to the spasmodic experience 
of the churches, to alternations of state from 
one of special interest in religious concerns to 
vue of torpor and worldliness; but we live all 
the time in an element of faith and spiritual at- 
tention. The revival spirit abides with us. We 
have a variety of excitements, intellectual, social, 
musical, even theatrical ; but the revival spirit un- 
derlies them all, and manifests itself through them 
all. It works continually in the young, who often 
show the softening of their hearts, and their 
attention to the truth, by some simple heart 
breathed prayer in the form of a confession of 








that as fast as they missed they should sit dorn. 


Christ. 
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Tuesday, 22.—The weather continues to back- 
slide from temporary shows of sternness into a 
good natured, easy frame of temper. Our wood 
purveyors are almost impatient for snow; but 
then if we can’t get wood we have the less need 
for it in such a season, We burn coal chiefly, 
using wood only for cooking qmd kindling. This 
reminds us of the remark of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the witty contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, that the earth would not probably be 
destroyed, till the coal mines were more nvarly 
exhausted. We need have no fear of comets 
while these great resources, evidently provided 
for man’s use, are yet scarcely tapped.——Our 
Printing-office company are cheered, occasionally, 
by letters of the following description: 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y., Dec. 15., 1857. 

Dear Frienps :—Please accept $5.00 enclosed 
which I send you for the Circular. I wish I 
had $500 to send you. If I had it to spare, I 
would send it as freely as you send the Circular. 
Permit me to state to you, ina few words, what I 
think of your litt!e paper. I have been a constant 
reader of it for five years. I became so attached 
to it, I ordered it sent to me about eighteen 
months ago; it is the paper of all papers for me. 
[ like its principles, it always brings something 
new and interesting, it comes like a welcome 
visitor, declaring original and good things. I es- 
teem it next to my Bible, as my guide and teach- 
er. I cannot say enough for it and nothing 
against it. You not being acquainted with me, 
may think I am flattering somewhat, but I tell 
you sincerely and truly, | mean just what I say. 
Perhans I am a little enthusiastic sometimes, but 
not too much so | hope in so good a cause as I 
think you are engaged in. I wish you God- 
speed. I want the Circular as long as I live. 
May it prosper and grow, and all that is con- 
nected with it, and yet be the means in God’s 
own good time of teaching the whole world to 
know the Lord, and the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of Christ. May its light 
so shine from time to time, declaring the whole 
counsel of God, that thousands seeing your good 
works, may go and do likewise—live for Jesus 
Christ, and lead others to perfect themselves 
thoroughly unto all good works, and glorify 
their Father which is in ieaven. 

Dear friends, I long to see you. I often think 
of you as a happy home in tho world. May all 
your hopes and anticipations of a new house be 
fully realized in due time. 

May the God of| all grace, bless you in all 
your undertakings as you stand in need, and in 
all your relations of life may you follow Jesus 
Christ, love and comfort one another as he hath 
given us commandment in all things, to the glory of 
God. Sincerely Yours, C. B. Fiercurr. 








An Evening Meeting. 
Oneida, Dec. 18, 1857. 

Dear C..—Our meeting last evening was very 
editying to me—edifying because it was an ex- 
pression of hearts, and not because of any very 
profound discourse which was given. A soft, 
brotherly spirit prevailed, which is of itself of more 
value than any sermon that migh+ be preached.— 
* What comes from the heart will reach the heart’ 
is an old but true saying. Iam satisfied that all 
that is required to insure edifying conversation at 
any time is simplicity and sincerity—simplicity 
that makes it easy for us to talk out of the heart, 
and sincerity to speak the real, naked truth on 
all occasions. But Jet me try to remember some 
of last evenings’s conversation for your benefit.— 

Mr. C. said his experience lately had led him to 
pray for the growth of the spirit of brotherly love 
and harmony in his own heart; and to expect 
that the faults which still exist among us will be 
overcome or displaced by the growth of the true 
spirit and of moral power, among us, rather than 
by looking at them or talking about them ina 
fault-finding way. 

Mr. N. had had thoughts, recently, similar to 
those expressed by Mr. C. Iam more and more 
satisfied, he said, that many evils will disappear 
sooner, if we let them alone, and,turn our atten- 
tion to good, than if we allow ourselves to be ir- 
ritated by them. 

M.—I like what has been said, and desire a 
spirit which will provoke to harmony and brother- 
ly love. It is certain that the amount of love 
there is in our hearts is the true measure of our 
value in the sight of God. 

W.—I am conscious that there is a good spirit 
brooding over us all the time, and that it is 
stronger than the opposite spirit. I find in my 
experience, that if I amat any time tempted to 
be irritated by the faults of others, the irritation 
soon disappears, and a feeling of love and good 
nature flows out involuntarily, as it were, toward 
the very persons whose faults were a trial to me 
only a short time previous. 

S.—-I can see that there has been great improve- 
ment in this direction in the Community ; but 
there is probably still room for improvement.— 











It has sometimes occurred to me, that in speaking 








of one another’s plans and opinions, we are not 
always careful enough to speak ina way to pro- 
voke to love. Though the plans of others may 
not always seem the best to us, we should remem- 
ber that there is something in every member of 
Christ which is lovely and worthy of our highest 
respect. 

Further conversation to the same purport, fol- 
lowed, which [ will not attempt to pen, and then 
there was a general confession o! Christ. 

The above sketch (which may not be literadly 
correct) may serve to indicate the spirit which 
prevailed ; and if so, will serve the purpose intend- 
ed. Meetings every evening, are certainly a 
feature peculiar to Bible Communism. Probably 
no other class of religionists ever enjoyed the 
same privilege for a long time. Since the Oneida 
Association was started, but very few evenings 
have passed without witnessing the gathering of 
the whole family in the assembly room. That 
the spirit of edification may have free circulation 
in these meetings is the best wish of 

Your friend, w. a. H. 
Advantages ofa Loug Boat. 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF EXPERIRNCE. 

Small boats, such as skiffs and sailboats, arc 
liable to a great deal of tussing about, and are at 
the mercy of the waves ; but large vessels whick 
reach from one wave to another havea much more 
equable motion. This is a good illustration of 
different stages of spirituality. One whois de- 
pendent on present feelings for comfort, is hke 
the small boat that is constantly changing its po- 
sition, by the action immediately underit. But 
one who has educated his heart to reach back into 
the past, and forward into the future, is like a 
ship that reaches from wave to wave, and sails 
steadily along. 

The same education of heart which reaches 
back into the past, and makes all experience of 
God’s dealings with us available in the present, 
also extends into the future. With the length 
that may be gained in this way the vessel is safe ; 
let the winds blow from what quarter they may, 
the swell willnot disturb it: for its stern reaches. 
into the past, and its bow into heaven. In one 
sense it is the advantage of all education that it 
enables us to extend ourselves forward and back ; 
and whatever does that, goes to steady us. Spir- 
itual education in particular gives one a stiff frame- 
work of character, which enables him to reach 
so far in both directions, that the present moment. 
is as nothing. 

Here, comes in the beauty of John’s description 
of the Almighty. ‘Iam Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending saith the Lord, which 
is, and which was, and which is. to come, the 
Almighty.’ Again—‘ They rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was and is, and is fo come. He is like a 
great steamer, whose stern is in the was, whose 
bow is in the fo come, and engine middle way be-~ 
tween, in the is. His action is in the now, but 
his intellect is in the was and tocome. That is 
the way to stand steady. Small boats are at the 
mercy of the waves, but great ones glide over chem 

If you find it difficult to extend your vessel, into. 
the past, and so lengthen her stern, see if you 
cannot find out.a way to lengthen herbow. ‘That 
was Paul’s way of making the ship. steady. In. 
the 15th of Corinthians he points to the resurrec- 
tion, and dwells carnestly on the future: * If in 
this life, only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.’ He reached forth and 
rested firmly on the resurrection—the to come; 
and thus carried his bow forward into eternity. 
‘ Therefore,’ he continues, ‘be ye steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.’ The legitimate effect of having a long bow, 
is, that the ship is steadfast and immovable, not 
tossed about by the winds. I say as the song 
says, ‘A lifeon the ocean wave;’ but give me a 
long vessel. Every fact that you can hunt up in. 
your past history that goes to establish your con- 
fidence in God, lengthens your stern and goes to 
strengthen and steady your vessel. (One advan- 
tage of historical criticism is, that it sets us free 
to look into the past, and the effect of discovering 
the faithfulness of God in the past, is to throw 
hope into the future, so that as fast as you length- 
en. your stern, vou aiso lengthen your bow. By 
getting aclear view of things all the way back, we 
can turn all that was apparently evil, into good 
and work everything in to strengthen the ship. 
In proportion as we extend ourselves forward and 
back, we become like God and get above time.— 
If you were on board a ship, and could see only 
the plank on which you was standing, you woukd 
seem to be in a miserable condition; but on look. 





ing around upon the whole deck, you would feel 
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perfectly safe. So if you look at your present ex- 
perience merely, you seem to be on a single plank; 
but survey your whole experience and see it all 
fastened together in one great whole, and you will 
find that you have a ship that will bear knocking. 
That will give you boldness; this is what you 
need. We must get so we can walk the quarter- 
deck from atem to stern, and defy the devil from 
every side. Christ nobly walked the quarter- 
deck. Says he, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’— 


- His faith reached clear back to the beginning of 


events, and had command of the whole past. In 
the same style he walked forward to the Second 
coming, and stood there, while yet before the 
cross. It was a fearful stormy time; but his bow 
shot ahead in majesty. ‘Hereafter ye shall see,” 
said he, ‘ the Son of man comingin the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.’ 


Seeking after God. 


Late experience having convinced me 
deeply of the necessity of seeking after 
God with more earnestness, I was led to 
examine the Bible on the subject, and 
was so much impressed myself with what 
I there found, that I thought it would be 
edifying to others also, to present a few 
quotations. Deut. 4. 29. ‘ But if from 
thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him 
with all thy heart and with allthy soul.’ 
‘And thou Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind: ..--if thow seek him, he will be 
found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, 
he will cast thee off forever.’ ‘I have 
not spoken in secret, ina dark place of 
the earth ; I said not unto the seed of 
Jacob, seek ye mein vain ; ‘ And ye shall 
seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart” ‘ For 
thus saith the Lord unto the house of 
Israel, seek ye me and ye shall live :’ ‘The 
Lord is good unto them that wait for 
him, to the soul that seeketh him’ ‘How 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him.’ ‘Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be full” ‘But without 
faith it is impossible to please him ; for 
he that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.’ 

These passages point us to the blessed 
reward of seeking after God, and hence 
we may see also how truly needful is 
patience or waiting in the matter; for 
there are many reasons why we should 
wait. One is, that we may be put to 
the proof, whether or not we are really 
sincere. It is due to God, as conferring 
honor on him, that our preference of him 
should be made clear to all—which could 
not be done without our being put to the 
test—besides, we are not likely to esti- 
mate that. which has cost us nothing. 
Long patience has the effect of curbing 
our passions, and we become more and 
more rational, and therefore more tract- 
able. And not only is our preference of 
God made manifest by it, but especially 
also our trust in him ; for we have then 
to adhere to his promise through thick 
and thin—through cloud as well as sun- 
shine ;—‘ yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil.’ ‘Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.’ This is the attitude 





that glorifies God, and none without this 
experience have any cenception of the 
riches of godliness—for in the course of 
it, the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us. Yes, just in proportion as we 
become plastic under the mighty hand 


of God ( which in some shape is affecting 
us all) we also become susceptible of 
the impression of that indwelling life 
which is given to us all through the me- 
diation of Christ, which in short is in all, 
and needs only obedience in order to do 
its blessed work. Who then will despise 
that experience which compels him to 
seek him who is a fountain of life that 
cannot be exhausted. Who will regret 
that he has been made to feel the utter 
emptiness of all else, (though it may have 
cost him, as it were, the bitterness of 
death itself,) if the result be that he pos- 
sesses God. And vast as the condescen- 
sion may appear, and however incredibie, 
yet not one whit less is actually held out 
to all who sincerely and perseveringly seek 
Him. Just ponder the above passages, 
select one or two of the most emphatic, 
and try if you can make less of it. But 
observe, these promises are made to those 
only who seek God chiefly for his own 
sake—not for any thing he may bestow 
on them—the giver should be put before 
the gift. Now the fact is that our hearts 
need not only to be filled, but permanent- 
ly filled. That no mere creature can do 
this, isno more than reasonable to be- 
lieve ; but we need to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of it, before we can be thrown 
upon our spiritual resources, with such 
an appreciation of them as to induce us 
to draw upon them, unimpeded by the 
allurements of material life. Think then 
of the condescension of Him who thus 
waits to be gracious, in spite of the diffi- 
culty he has (so to speak) in drawing us 
tohim. Thus is the scripture abun- 
dantly fulfilled, however contradictory it 
may appear: ‘I am sought of them that 
asked not for me, I am found of them 
that sought me not.’—Rr. 8. D. 





The Youth of Carlyle. 


“‘ The son of a Scotch farmer, he had in his 
youth a hard student’s life of it, and many 
severe struggles to win the education which is 
the groundwork of his greatness. His father 
was a man of keen penetration, who saw into 
the heart of things, and possessed such strong 
intellect and sterling common sense that the 
country people said ‘he always hit the nail on 
the head and clinched it.? His mother was a 
good, pious woman, who loved the Bible, and 
Luther’s ‘ Table Talk,’ and Luther,—walking 
humbly and sincerely before God, her Heaven- 
ly Father. Carlyle was brought up in the 
religion of his fathers and his country ; and 
it is easy to see in his writings how deep a 
root this solemn and earnest belief had struck 
down into his mind and character. He readi- 
ly confesses how much he owes to his mother’s 
eurly teaching, to her beautiful and benefi- 
cent example of goodness and holiness; and 
he ever speaks of her with affection and 
reverence. We once saw him ata friend’s 
house take up a folio edition of the ‘ Table Talk’ 
alluded to, and turn over the pages with a gea- 
tle and loving band, reading here and there 
his mother’s favorite passages,—now speaking 
of the great historie value of the book, and 
again of its more private value, as bis mother’s 
constant companion and solace. It was touch- 
ing to see this pitiless intellect, which had 
bruised and broken the idols of so many faiths, 
to which Luther himself was recommended 
only by his bravery and self-reliance and the 
grandeur of his aims,——it was touching we say, 
ard suggestive also of many things, to behold 
the strong, stern man paying homage to lan- 
guage whose spirit was dead to him, out of 
pure love for his dear mother, and veneration 
also for the great heart in which that spirit was 
once alive that fought so grand and terrible a 
battle. Carlyle likes to talk of Luther, and, 
as his ‘ Hero-Worship’ shows, loves his char- 
acter. A great, fiery, angry gladiator, with 
something of the bully in him,—as what con- 
troversialist has not, from Luther to Erasmus, 
to Milton, to Carlyle himself ?—a gread image- 
breaker, implacable as Cromwell, but higher 
and nobler than he, with the tenderness of a 
woman in his inmost heart, full of music, and 
glory, and spirituality, and power; his speech 





genuine and idiomatic, not battles only, but con- 











quests; and all his highest, best, and gentlest 
thoughts robed in the divine garments of relig- 
ion and poetry ;—such was Luther, and as 
such Carlyle delights to behold him. Are they 
not akin? We assuredly think so. For the 
blood of this aristocracy refuses to mix with that 
of churls and bastards, and flows pure and un- 
contaminated from century to century, descend- 
ing in all its richness and vigor from Piromis to 
Piromis. The ancient philosopher knew this 
secret well enough when he said a Parthian 
and a Libyan might be related, although they 
had no common parental blood; and that a 
man is not necessarily my brother because he 
is born of the same womb. 

“* We find that Carlyle in his student-life 
manifested many of those strong moral char- 
teristics which are the attributes of all his 
heroes. An indomitable courage and persis- 
tency meet us everywhere in his pages,—per- 
sistency, and also careful painstaking, and 
patience in sifting facts and gathering results. 
He disciplined himself to this end in early 
youth, and never allowed any study or work to 
conquer him. Speaking to us once in private 
upon the necessity of persevering effort in or- 
der to any kind of success in life, he said, 
‘When I was a student, I resolved to make 
myself master of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ and 
although I had not at that time knowledge 
enough of mathematics to make the task other 
than a Hercules-labor to me, yet I read and 
wrought unceasingly, through all obstructions 
and difficulties, until I had accomplished it ; 
and no Tamerlane conqueror ever felt half so 
happy as I did when the terrible book lay sub- 
dued and vanquished before me.’ This trifling 
anecdote is a key to Carlyle’s character. To 
achieve his object, he exhausts all the meays 
within his command; never shuffles through 
his work, but does it faithfully and sincerely, 
with a man’s heart and hand. This outward 
sincerity in the conduct of his executive fac- 
ulty has its counterpart in the inmost recesses 
of his nature. We feel that this man and 
falsehood are impossible companions, and our 
faith in his integrity is perfect and absolute. 
Herein lies his power ; and here also lies the 
power of all men who have ever moved the 
world. For it is in the nature of truth to con- 
serve itself, whilst falsehood is centrifugal, and 
flies off into inanity and nothingness. It is by 
the cardinal virtue of sincerity alone—the 
truthfulness of deed to thought, of effect to 
cause—that man and nature are sustained.— 
God is truth; and he who is most faithful to 
truth is not only likest to God, but is made a 
participator in the divine nature. For without 
truth there is neither power, vitality, nor per- 
manence.”— Atlantic Monthly. 





Gravel Wall Houses. 

0. S. Fowler who advocates gravel wall houses, 
and a few years ago published a book on the subject, 
writes to a correspondent of Life Illustrated, 
who having tried this material and failed, wished 
to know if Mr. Fowler ‘ was deluded, or hoaxed, 
or intended to hoax others, in it,’—giving the fol- 
lowing testimony in favor of that mode of building. 
He speaks strongly and decidedly, and what he 
says is worthy of attention. We hope to hear 
further on the subject. This material, we under- 
stand, has been tried in Philadelphia, and also in 
Providence, R. I., but with what success we 
know not. 


. **To err is human.’ Men are perpetually fail- 
ing in everything, not on account of anything 
rotten in what they attempt, but of their im- 
perfect mode of procedure. Thus, one man suc- 
ceeds in raising fine crops, while his next neigh- 
bor ‘ fails” not because of any difference in soil, 
or sun, or rain, but because he does not fulfill the 
agricultural conditions ; and this illustration ap- 
plies to the failure of your correspondent. That 
one wholly inexperienced in building in general, 
and this new kind in particular, should fail in the 
first attempt, argues no rottenness in this mode 
of building, no want of general sagacity in the 
builder, but simply a lack of experience and 
knowledge. Some cardinal condition has been 
omitted; perhaps the material was imperfect; 
perhaps it was imperfectly mixed; possibly it 
froze before it dried. Something was wrong in 
the mode, not in the principle, for that has been 
tried thousands of times all over our country, and 
with complete success, and is universally hked, 
except in a few cases of failure, like that above 
described. I could name hundreds of houses 
whose builders are more than delighted with it— 
are enchanted. Bring to this methed a tithe of 
the experience employed in other kinds of build- 
ing, and it will succeed always, and perfectly. It 
is actually surprising that, with so little experi- 
ence, this plan should have succeeded as well as it 
has everywhere done. Your correspondent has 
omitted some cardinal condition, or he too would 
have succeeded—aud so would his neighbors. [ 
succeeded perfectly on the first trial, and ona 
large scale. He asks if I still adhere to the views 
contained in my work? Most decidedly, and am 
constantly becoming re-confirmed therein. I 
stand up before the world—I pronounce: 1t the 
very best and cheapest building material and plan 




















there is. The cost of material is a mere song, 
except the hauling; and the cost of mixing and 
placing are trifles, compared with other modes of 
building. Of course much depends on the ‘ head- 
work’ empleyed. And the quality of the wall is 
equally superior. <A fact as to my own house 
illustrates this. Visiting one of my neighbors, 
she remarked, speaking of the extreme severity 
of the winter of 1855—6, Why. don’t you think, 
we could hardly keep from freezing in this small 
room, with large coal stove, and crowded night 
and day at that, and were obliged to turn first one 
side to the stove, and then the other, to keep any 
way comfortable.’ Hers was a wood house, ana 
her room about twelve feet square, or sixteen 
yards carpeting, and eight feet high. On going 
home, I asked my father if he found any difficulty 
in keeping warm that winter. He replied—‘ None 
whatever.’ I asked—‘ And were you obliged to 
crowd your stove? He-replied—‘ Not at all, even 
in the coldest days.’ And yet my father is nearly 
eighty, has sustained an injury in his lower limbs, 
which so impaired circulation in them that every 
summer evening he is obliged to warm them be- 
fore retiring, and unable to exercise much. I 
pronounce my wali a complete triumph as to 
quality, durability, dryness—every requisite for 
a comfortable house. If others cannot succeed, 
Ican. The wear is not in the system. It is 
destined to supersede both wood and brick. I 
would build nine hundred and ninety-nine, and 
one besides, in every thousand, in this way, if I 
had them to build, and should be loth to live in 
any other. ButI say to experimenters, don’t 
pack the material too tight. Leave it full of little 
cells for clear air. This embodies its great non- 
conducting principle.” 





——To confess Christ, is to confess one that is 
practical, He crushed the devil wherever he found 
him. His death was no defeat; for he laid down 
his life himself, to accomplish what he came to do. 
He is patient, perservering, and decisive—sure of 
succeeding in everything he attempts. While here 
he did not use many words, but he was mighty in 
deeds. All that is reported of what he said during 
the three yearsof his public career, can be pub- 
lished ina small volume; but of his deeds it is 
said, ‘If they should be written every one, even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.’ The few words he did utter were like 
sledge-hammers against the powers of sin and 
selfishness. He is so practical that he will cause ‘ all 
the tribes of the earth to wail;’? but the meek will 
rejoice—they shall ‘inherit the earth.’ Christ ful- 
fills his word. Such passages as these only show 
his omnipotent energy—his awful earnestness —and 
his freedom from cant: ‘ His eyes were as a flame 
of fire.’ ‘Out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword : and his countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength.’ 

—It is sometimes supposed that repentance is 
drudgery. Itis drudgery in a mean man, but in 
noone else. There is a kind of mean repentance 
that needs to be repented of. But when a child 
knows that it has really hurt a loving parent, the 
child is more pained than the parent. When a noble 
spirit has done wrong to a iriend, through some 
misunderstanding that has sprung up between 
them, such a man demands the liberty of restoring 
himself more than the other demands that he shall 
restore himself. When we have injured a manit is 
our privilege to make it good. It is necessary to 
our thought of manhood, that we should repair a 
wrong that we have done aman. How much more 
when we have wronged Christ, our elder brother, 
our redeemer, our friend, our joy, and our comfort, 
should we make haste to repent—not as a duty, but 
as a sweet privilege—not with the thought that our 
repentance is a necessity made so by him. but by our 
own selves. To sit down ina corner, and tocry so 
much, and to feel so bad, and to mourn so long, ig 
not repentance. True repentance springs out of the 
most generous feelings of a Christian heart. It is 
a man’s better nature triumphing over his lower 
and meaner. A Christian should never say, ‘I 
must repent,’ but ‘ Zet me repent.’ It is the good- 
ness of God that should lead us to repentance, not 
His justice and His terrors. Many persons suppose 
that God sits on the throne of the heavens as storm- 
clouds, that float in summer skies, full of bolts and 
lightnings; and they are cither repelled, or they 
think they must come to Him under the covert of 
some excuse. But repentance should lead toward 
light, toward summer, toward God, toward heaven 
as made glorious with His presence, toward His ey- 
erlasting goodness. His eye is not dark with ven- 
geance, nor His heart turbulent with wrath, and to 
repent toward His justice and vivdictiveness must 
be always from a lower motive than toward His 
generosity and love.—Independent. 

——Inspiration is the soul of our intellect; it is 
the eloquence of speech; the power and melody of 
the voice ; the charm of singing ; the life of writing. 
A writer may compose with elegance and literar$ 
perfection; but without inspiration his productions 
will be those of the tree of knowledge, and not of 


the tree of life. Inspiration is physical power. See - 


what Samson was without it; it was not his size, or 
bones, or muscles that made him a mighty man; but 
the Spirit of God. 

—None are qualified to criticise, whose experi- 
ence has not prepared them to be compassionate. 
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